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was proud of the man who had brought so much renown
to the university of Wittenberg. Not having quite made
up his mind which camp to enter, he kept prudently in
the background, and did not have personal dealings with
Luther. As with Erasmus, so with Frederick: the
Elector did not receive the reformer, so that in case of
need he might be able to declare: "Personally, I have
had nothing to do with him." From political motives,
however, and because he saw that this vigorous peasant
might well serve his turn in his schemes against the
emperor, and, furthermore, out of particularist pride in
his powers of jurisdiction, he had so far held a protective
hand over Luther's head, so that in spite of papal pro-
nouncements of outlawry the Augustinian continued to
preach from the pulpit and still held his university
chair.

At last, however, even this protection was imperilled,
for should the Diet place Luther under the ban of the
empire, then any further protection the Elector should
choose to offer would be looked upon as rebellion of a
liege man against his suzerain. To an open breach of
this kind none of the early, half-protestant princes were
inclined to resort. They knew that from the military
point of view the emperor was powerless, for his armies
were in the field against France and Italy. Thus the
moment might be propitious for increasing one's per-
sonal power and for striking a blow in the evangelical
cause. History was unlikely to offer a more splendid
opportunity. But Frederick, who was a pious and up-
right man, did not yet feel certain whether this priest and
professor was in verity a herald of evangelical teaching or
merely another of the numerous religious enthusiasts and
sectarians. He could not decide whether before God
and before earthly reason he could make himself further
responsible in regard to this great and yet menacing
spirit.
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